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A Visit Among the Mennonites—No. 7. 
(Concluded from page 412, vol. Ix.) 

After visiting some of the meetings in Bucks 
and Montgomery Counties, when making ar- 
rangements to proceed in the service among the 
numerous congregations of Mennonites who are 
located in Lancaster County, a valued friend of 
Chester County, who had some acquaintance 
among them, visited Isaac Eby, one of their 
bishops, and mentioned to him our wishes. At 
the Spring Conference of the official members of 
the Church (Ministers and Deacons) which was 
held not long after, the subject was brought be- 
‘fore them ; and it was decided to receive the visit, 
and a series of twenty or more meetings was ar- 
ranged by them, which included most of the con- 

gations in Lancaster County, and several in 

mberland County which belonged to the same 
Conference. 

Some time elapsed, after the application had 
been made, before we heard the result; and 
finally the time came, when it seemed best in the 

rosecution of the concern, to have a personal 
interview with the bishop, and learn what con- 
clusion had been reached. With this object, we 
took the railroad train at Downingtown, intend- 
ing to go to his home in Lancaster County. 
Almost immediately on entering the cars, we 
saw a good-countenanced, plainly dressed man, 
looking very much like a solid Friend, whom 
we at once recognized as a Mennonite: and he 
proved to be the man we were in search of. He 
gave us the information we needed, and told us 
to take the early train from Philadelphia, on the 
morning of the 16th of Fifth Month, and come 
to Kinzer Station on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
We did so, and were there met and conveyed to 
the first of our meetings at a house beautifully 
situated on rising ground overlooking the waters 
of the Pequea. From this meeting we were 
taken to the next; and so on, zigzagging over 
the county, and being most hospitably enter- 
tained and cared for; having no care on our 
part, except to observe due moderation in par- 
taking of the abundance of good things set be- 
ore us, to conduct ourselves in such a manner 
48 not to injure the cause of Truth, and to seek 
for that Divine help without which we could not 
hope to promote the kingdom of Christ among 
men. 

At two of the meetings appointed for us, we 

ad the company of one of their own ministers 
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from Bucks County, who was visiting his breth- 
ren. On both occasions he addressed those as- 
sembled in German. 

Several times, in private conversation, refer- 
ence was made to the difference between the 
views of Friends and of their people, in respect 
to what are termed the Ordinances. We re- 
ceived the impression, that, while they attached 
no especial spiritual significance to such rites, 
deeming them only symbols of spiritual realities, 
yet they thought that their use was enjoined in 
the Scriptures, and therefore they practised 
them. In general, we did not feel it to be our 
place to do much more, than briefiy to call at- 
tention to the language of John the Baptist, that 
our Saviour’s baptism was with the Holy Ghost, 
and that He must increase, while John himself 
was to decrease; and to express the conviction of 
Friends that all outward rites were among the 
things which were to pass away. We had more 
satisfaction in dwelling upon the points of agree- 
ment, than of difference; and were rejoiced to 
find so much appreciation of the spiritual nature 
of religion. To us they seemed in a very dif- 
ferent condition from that in which they would 
have been, had they ever been members of our 
Society, and then lost their confidence in its prin- 
ciples and slidden on to a lower ground: for to 
such, the language of the apostle is applicable, 
“T am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon 
you labor in vain.” 

One of their ministers, at whose house we spent 
a night, who seemed to be a man of good abili- 
ties and intelligence, read to us the account given 
in the 13th chapter of John, of our Saviour’s 
washing the feet of his disciples, and then telling 
them that they ought to wash one another’s feet. 
This seemed to him so plain a command for the 
continued observance of that rite in the Chris- 
tian Church, that he was at a loss to know how 
Friends were easy to disregard it. We could 
unite with him in the opinion, that there was a 
nearer approach to a command in the case of 
foot-washing, than of the other ceremonial ob- 
servances practised by most Christian professors; 
but the language of our Saviour did not seem to 
us to be intended to institute any standing or- 
dinance, but to teach them a lesson of humility, 
and to enforce the duty of waiting upon and 
serving one another. 

We made some inquiry of our friend, as to the 
manner in which this ceremony is performed. 
He said they did it twice a year, after the mem- 
bers had partaken of the bread and wine, which 
is done in the spring and the fall. Their con- 
gregation had six little wooden tubs (some of 
which we saw at a meeting-house) three for the 
brethren, and three for the sisters—so that they 
may get through more expeditiously. Two per- 
sons who sat by each other in the meeting would 
take a tub, wash each other’s feet, and then pass 
it on to another pair. When the feet are washed, 
one of the pair says to his partner, “ May the 
Lord wash and cleanse us,” or some similar ex- 
pression ; and the other responds “ Amen!” 

This ceremony is strictly observed in Lan- 
caster County; but when we were in Bucks 
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County, we learned that it had fallen into disuse 
among many of the Mennonites there. 

As we rode over Lancaster County in the 
latter part of the Fifth Month, we saw with re- 
gret almost everywhere fields being prepared for 
Tobacco, and in many cases persons engaged in 
setting out the young plants. Many of our 
Mennonite friends were implicated in this evil. 
The subject was frequently referred to in con- 
versation. We found that several of their min- 
isters refrained from the use of the article them- 
selves ; and some of them did not seem altogether 
comfortable in using their land and their labor 
in the cultivation of an article which is produc- 
tive of more injury than of good to mankind. 
They said in the early years of its culture the 
high price of tobacco had made it a very profit- 
able crop; and had raised the price of land to a 
high point. Those who had bought farms at the 
prices which then prevailed, and had incum- 
bered themselves with debt, now found it very 
difficult to pay their interest and expenses ; and 
although the price of tobacco had much de- 
creased, they still were forced to depend upon 
it. One of their bishops told us the Tobacco 
question had claimed their attention—we sup- 
posed he meant in Church Conference—but that 
the way had not opened as yet to take any de- 
cided action. 

There seemed to us a degree of inconsistency 
between the cultivation of a plant so useless and 
even injurious in its character; and the pro- 
fession of non-conformity to the spirit of the 
world, and the practice of self-denial, which are 
marks of the Mennonites; and we hoped a testi- 
mony on this subject would extend and ulti- 
mately prevail amongst them. But we remem- 
bered also how many years of earnest and faith- 
ful labor it had required to free our own Society 
of complicity with holding slaves; and how 
gradual had been the extension of its testimony 
against the use of intoxicating drinks. So we 
had no disposition to condemn them, or to urge 
any hasty or radical measures; yet we felt it 
right on suitable occasions mildly to call their 
attention to the matter. We met with one of their 
ministers who told us, that formerly he both 
used and raised it, but became uneasy and was 
strengthened to quit both practices. He told us 
that every year he felt more and more opposed 
to it. After the last meeting we attended (in 
Cumberland County) we dined with one of their 
ministers, who had for years made use of To- 
bacco himself, and raised it on his farm. But 
he became convinced that it was an article of 
more injury than benefit to mankind; and he 
ceased to cultivate it, or to use it. He said that 


when he definitely made up his mind to quit its 


use, he simply stopped, and he believed he felt a 
degree of Divine help in so doing. J. W. 
onivinnpentidiginingaite 

Ir is not often in great things that we are called 
upon to show that we love our neighbor as our- 
selves. It is in the daily, hourly exercise of little 
domestic virtues, that they who truly love God 
may be distinguished from those who love Him 
not. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 

Watchfulness against Worldliness in Religion. 

I believe that many can unite with me in be- 
lieving that the Christian’s life should be a life 
of continued watchfulness. The enemy of all 
righteousness is lurking around, and forever 
ready to draw us away from the paths of self- 
denial into the broad ways of the world. 

And now, in these days of modern refinement, 
he often succeeds in his efforts, by coming under 
the guise of religion. 


the world and the glory, of them; and said unto 
Him, “ All these will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me.” Then said Jesus 
unto him, “Get thee hence, Satan: for it is writ- 
ten, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.” 

If our Holy Redeemer was thus tempted in 
relation to worldly worship, why need his dis- 
ciples look to be exempt from the same tempta- 
tions? Is not the same enemy willing to take 
us up, spiritually, into an exceedingly high 
mountain of self-exaltation, far above the safe 
valley of humiliation, and to show us the king- 
doms of this world, and all the glory and pomp 
of them, if we will but worship him, and turn 
away from the living God? 

We may make a good profession without the 
life of godliness. We may talk about heavenly 
things, ‘while our hearts are in the world. Our 
offerings i in the way of Ministry may not be from 
the promptings of the Spirit of Truth so much 
as from the will of the creature. For there is a 


living faith which springs from the heart, and 
which brings forth words that help to overcome 
the world; ‘and there is a dead faith that springs 
from the head, and which brings forth a multi- 
tude of words, but which is easily overcome by 


the world. 

A living faith will show itself by living works, 
and give us fellowship with all who are alike 
imbued with it. It will cast out worldly show 
in worship, which must give place to spiritual 
reality. 

If our faith stood less in the wisdom of men, 
and more in the power of God, we would be en- 
abled to distinguish between a living ministry 
which springs “from above, and a dead one, 
which is of the world. But the highly wrought 
counterfeit which is passing so currently amongst 
us in many places, is greatly deceptive; and can 
only be discerned by that Spirit which searcheth 
all things. We have so much worldly alloy 
mixed in with the pure gold, that undefiled re- 
ligion is rarely found. But there is one that sits 
as a refiner and purifier, and He will purify the 
_— priesthood, and purge them as gold and 

as silver is purged, that they may bring | forth an 
offering unto the Lord in righteousness. Then 
shall the offerings be pleasant unto the Lord, as 
in the days of ol 1, and as in former years. 

The enemy of all righteousness has become 
very skilful in drawing away disciples after him. 
He induces such as are led by him in their de- 
votions, to believe that they may retain their 
worldly attire; and if they can learn to use the 
sacred name, and the words of the Holy Scrip- 
tures pretty fluently, with now and then a refer- 
ence to our worthy forefathers, that they will 
soon be esteemed as noble “ workers for Jesus,” 
and gain the applause and the promotion of their 
friends. But if that pure life, which actuated 
our holy men of old, does not go with them in 
the work, of what avail is it? If we are not 
building on the immovable Rock upon which 
the true Church is built, and upon which our 
forefathers built, we shall fall. For every man’s 


He tempted the author of 
Christianity by showing Him the kingdoms of 


foundation is to be tried. We may have a super- 
ficial zeal for God, without the inward, saving 
knowledge of Him. ‘This zeal may urge us for- 
ward into great human activity, under a loud 
profession of love to God and desire for the sal- 
vation of souls; but the love and power of God 
may not be in it. The love of applause or some 
worldly motive, may prompt us in carrying on 
church affairs, and in keeping up the form of 
godliness without the power. Such a church is 
not a Church of God, but a church of the world, 
or of Babylon, where human activity reigns, and 
where the still small voice cannot be heard. 

3ut while we have to watch against a confused 
noise, we have to watch with equal fear against 
a false rest; against ease in Zion. For it is while 
men sleep, and while the wind is still, that the 
enemy best sows his tares. So we have to watch 
both on the right hand and on the left. 

Satan is willing that his emissaries should ery, 
Peace, peace, when there is no peace; and sew 
pillows to the armholes to keep all soft and com- 
fortable, keeping the peace at all events. But 
is it a peace that Christ left for his disciples, or 
is it a peace that the world gives? I am as 


much for the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 


true peace, perhaps as any one. But I want it 
to be in the unity of the Spirit of God, and not 
of the spirit of man. Christ came not to send 
peace on earth, but a sword (spiritually speak- 
ing.) How was it with the holy men of old, in- 
cluding Christ and his disciples, and also our 
forefathers? Did they not cry out boldly against 
the sins of the world? Must we keep quiet for 
fear of disturbing a false rest? Or shall we not 
warn our Laodicean Church? Of what use is a 
watchman if he give not the alarm? 

But I have a comfortable hope that we “ have 
a few names, even in Sardis, which have not de- 
filed their garment, and they shall walk with me 
in white; for they are worthy.” And these, in 
the language of another writer, “ must wait and 
keep in the holy patience, trusting that He who 
brought us forth in the beginning, will not for- 
sake the standard of His own raising; but will 
preserve a remnant who shall stand for his pre- 
cious cause. The truths of the gospel which 
were entrusted to our forefathers more than two 
hundred years ago, will not be without faithful 
advocates, even in this day of backsliding, and 
return to the beggarly elements of a worldly re- 
ligion.” For the foundation of God standeth 
sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth them 
that are his. And we dare not doubt his ability 
to raise up, even from those who appear as the 
hard stones around us, children unto Abraham. 


D. H. 


Dustin, Inp., Seventh Mo. 11th, 1887. 
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A Book. 


“It is difficult to estimate the good or evil 
that may be done by a book. When a book is 
printed and put in circulation, not only the 


present generation but posterity may partake of 


its influence. The purchaser reads it, and his 
children, his. brothers, his sisters, his neighbors, 
and then perhaps a distant friend and his family. 
After it has thus gone round, the book is depos- 
ited in the library, and there may remain until 
children’s children become possessed of it, and 
take the same lessons which their fathers have 
drawn from it. If it inculcates the pure princi- 
ples of the gospel, and enforces their excellency 
by the lives of the just, whose path is a shining 
light, it may implant deeply a love of true 
religion, which through the blessings of the 
Lord, may so conyert a soul into the way which 


leads to eternal life that it will nevermore depart 
from it. 

To a young person meeting with such a book 
fifty or a hundred years after it was printed, and 
deriving from it those virtuous impres sions, the 
book would be invaluable. It might be the 
means of laying the foundation for his becoming 
a man of eminence in the Church of Chri 
and in his turn displaying the heavenly charac. 
ter of a disciple and servant of the Lord Jesus, 
qualified to gather others into the true sheep- 
fold. 

When we are about to expend a small sum 
for a book, it is well to recollect that it is not 
for ourselves only. We know not into whose 
hands it may fall, or what encouragement we 
are giving to the dissemination of good or evil 
by the purchase. 

Printers will not print long unless their books 
are purchased and paid for by somebody. While 
we should scrupulously guard against encourag- 
ing the multiplication of “ pernicious books,” it 
may be well to reflect upon the good that we 
may do by applying a proper portion of our 
means to increase the production and spread of 
useful works, especially such as speak well of 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom.” Fe 


For ‘ THe Frrenp,” 


Elevation of Thought. 


We are told in the sacred Scriptures that God 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart: and that “God declareth unto man what 
is his thought.” The realm of thought in con- 
nection with the human mind is not easily de- 
fined. The individual who recognizes his ac- 
countability to God, has a little world of his own 
to look after. Within it is a pendulum of action 
which vibrates at every touch of the Holy Spirit; 
not a thought comes and goes without the notice 
of Him who “declares unto man his thoughts.” 

Through Jesus Christ we have access to the 
Father by the one Spirit, and know of a separa- 
tion between the precious and the vile. It is 
through repentance that the lost treasure is re 
stored. Again and again the mind wanders 
into forbidden fields; the Spirit ‘calls to come 
trom those fields—to “come out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive 
you, and will be a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Al 
mighty.’ 

™ W hen lust is conceived it bringeth forth 
sin.” Father Adam was ashamed when first 
transgressing a Divine command: he found the 
fig leaf covering too thin: it did not, it could not 
hide the motive which led to action. Alas! poor 
fallen man, that thou shouldst be so weak in 
thought as often to conclude that because God 
is merciful He will not punish for sin. Jesus, 
in his teaching, describes a man who desired for- 
giveness of a “debt, and when forgiven, he, find- 
ing a fellow-servant owing him, executed his 
wrath upon him, because that servant could not 
pay the debt. “How severe, but how just, was 
the Saviour’s rebuke that fell on that man! 
Matt. chap. xviii. How needful it is to seek 
unto the Lord for elevation of thought and pur- 
pose. ‘ Whoso is wise, and will observe these 
things, even they shall understand the loving 
kindness of the Lord.” 


—_—_——___.»-@—— 


THe moment the mind begins to speculate 
upon the mysteries connected with the Divine 
nature, it is lost in the great sea of its own 
‘rage 
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The Plague in the East. 


BY GEORGE E. 

The plague is a modification of typhus fever, 
of an epidemic and highly contagious nature, 
and specially characterized by carbuncles and 
buboes, and, in the graver cases, by a dark erup- 
tion, which usually portends death. 

The plague usually originates in the alluvial 

lains of great rivers, as that of the Nile, the 
Baphrates, or the Indus. It would seem to owe 
its existence to the accumulation of foul emana- 
tions in the neighborhood of human habitations, 
in a damp soil, : among the poor and filthy pop- 
ulations of Africa and Asia. Oce vasionally, how- 
ever, it arises in dry regions, as near Benghazi 
in Tripoli, on a sandy soil, or in the mountain- 
ous regions of Persia, near Ararat, or in Kurdes- 
tan. 

Some ancient epidemics, familiarly known as 

lague, are not of the character above described. 
For example, the plague which raged in Athens 
in the days of Pericles was not the pestilence in 
question. 

The first notable epidemic of the Egyptian 
plague in Europe was in the year 542 A. D., 
during the reign of Justinian. It was taken by 
the physicians. of Constantinople for a new dis- 
ease. It was imported from Pelusium in lower 
Egypt, and continued for half a century its 
ravages through a considerable part of the then 
civilized earth. Proc opius declares that ten 
thousand persons died of it in a single day in 
Constantinople. It spread to Italy, Gaul, Spain. 
Gregory of Tours says: “The epidemic invaded 
the centre of France, and the mortality was so 
considerable that it was impossible to fix the 
number of its victims. Coffins and boards hav- 
ing failed, ten or more bodies were buried to- 
gether in a common trench.” 

Two varieties of the plague prevailed in Eu- 
rope during the middle ages. One was the or- 
dinary Egyptian pest, and the other was known 
as the black death, or the Indian plague. Of 
the first there were numerous epidemics in Eu- 
rope, from the days of Justinian to the year 
1828, when it ceased to rage in that continent. 
The authors of the middle ages were not exact 
in their. accounts, and differ much as to the 
number and duration of the epidemics. 

The famous black death, which is considered 
by the highest authorities to be a peculiarly 
malignant type of the Egyptian plague, arising 
in the Delta of the Indus, and perhaps indepen- 
dently in China, entered Europe in 1347 with 
the Mongols, and within three years spread to 
every country of that continent, and caused a 
loss of human life unparalleled in the history of 
the world. Venice lost one hundred thousand ; 
London the same; Vienna, seventy thousand ; 
Florence and Avignon each sixty thousand : 
Paris, fifty thousand. Smolensk was quite de- 
populated, only fifteen of its inhabitants surviv- 
ing. It raged in similar proportions throughout 
Europe, which was then estimated to contain 
one hundred millions of souls. During three 
years, twenty-five millions are computed to have 
perished ; that is a quarter of the whole popula- 
tion. The visitation of this terrible scourge 
lasted thirteen years. It was during the first 
year of its prevalence that Boccacio places the 
scene of his ideal Decameron. <A party of Flor- 
entine ladies and gentleman are represented as 
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‘having fled from Florence, and shut themselves 


up in quarantine in a villa near -Fiesole, and 
abandoned themselves for ten days to unre- 
Strained gayety, in the hope of banishing the 
dreaded pestilence from their thoughts. Many 
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authors have concurred in describing the moral 
debasement which accompanied and followed 
the great epidemics of the plague at this period. 

The last outbreak of the plague in Egypt was 
in 1845. Quarantines, the increasing attention 
to public hygiene, and judicious management of 
the epidemics, had stamped it out of Europe 
(with a few exceptions, in the case of countries 
near the East) for more than half a century. 
Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, in 1858, and 
again in 1874, it appeared in Benghazi, near 
the coast of Tripoli, but did not spread widely 
in northern Africa. Subsequently it appeared 
in the plains of the Euphrates, in the neighbor- 
hood of Hillah and Hindié in 1867 and 1876; 
and in Resht, Persia, in 1878. The mortality 
of the visitation in Bazdad in 1876 was 2,649, 
of whom 2,426 died in the months of April and 
May. The proportion of deaths to population 
was only five per cent. In the year 1878, a 
pestilence, resembling the plague, broke out in 
the district of V etlianka, in southeastern Russia. 
Although quite fatal in that district, its ravages 
were soon stopped by sanitary measures taken 
by the Russian government, and it has not re- 
appeared. 

It would seem that the virus of the plague has 
lost its efficiency in some measure, or that the 
human race has lost, to a degree, its suse epti- 
bility to its influence. It may “be hoped that it 
will ultimately disappear, or that the conditions 
of its limitation will be so thoroughly known 
and applied, that epidemics will be arrested 
before they have committed ravages comparable 
to those of the past. 

Great and widespread calamity evokes some 
of the worst, as well as some of the best, qualities 
of humanity. These are seen in a striking man- 
ner in all great epidemics, but more especially 
in the case of those which are highly contagious. 
beg: panic occasioned by the outbreak of 1665 

1 London caused the authorities to issue an 
ollie, which was sanctioned by the College of 
Physicians, imprisoning the sick in their houses, 
with watchmen to prevent their egress, or the 
ingress of others from without. This method of 
prevention is still adopted in the East, though, 
with the proverbial laxity of administration, it 
is not enforced with the rigor of European law. 
The result of such a cordon is to excite the fears 
of the people, and so expose them more to the 
infection, and to destroy their sympathy with 
others by the dread of the consequences to 
themselves of infection. Infected persons will 
conceal their state as long as possible, lest they 
should be shut up in hopeless conflict with the 
destroyer. The sudden acquisition of property, 
owing to the extinction of families, proves an 
irresistible temptation to vice and profligacy. 
Thucydides has described the moral conse- 
quences of the plague that prevailed in Athens 
in words which cannot be bettered. He says 
(II., 53): “ But this malady was the source of 
much greater depravity in the city in other 
respects. For people now dared to do many 
things openly, which they were heretofore com- 
pelled by shame to conceal ; and they calculated 
on their sudden change of fortune, seeing that 
many of the wealthy ‘perished, while those who 
formerly were destitute became rich with their 
property. They therefore deemed it right to set 
about the immediate enjoyment of it, and gave 
up all their minds to pleasure, considering that 
they in turn might be deprived of the treasures, 
and of life itself, in a few days. Nor was any 
individual disposed to undertake any labors for 
an honorable reward, because he thought it un- 
certain whether he should not die before he 
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could obtain it. Whatever each person deemed 
agreeable or lucrative to himself, this he con- 
sidered as expedient and honorable; and he did 
not allow himself to be restrained in the pursuit 
of it, either by the fear of God or of human 
laws. This indifference to all moral and re- 
ligious duties arose partly from the circumstance 
that the fulfilment or neglect of them appeared 
to be equally unavailing, for all equally per- 
ished ; and partly from the general expectation 
that no one would survive a sufficient length of 
time to undergo trial and punishment. And 
many persons, * conside ring themselves already 
doomed by fate to worse punishment than the 
laws could inflict, determined to enjoy some of 
the pleasures of life before the time of suffering 
arrived.” All that Thucydides has here described 
has been witnessed over and over again in Eu- 
rope and the East in similar circumstances. In 
Moslem countries, however, the fatalism of the 
popular creed diminishes the panic of the peo- 
ple, and so lessens the moral depravity resulting 
from an epidemic. Most of the refugees from 
Egypt last year were Christians. During the 
epidemics of cholera in Syria, while the Chris- 
tians and Jews flee almost in mass from the in- 
fected centres to Lebanon, which enjoys perfect 
immunity, the Moslems generally remain at 
home. On the other hand, fatalism greatly in- 
creases the mortality among those who remain. 
Christians, who are not fatalists, isolate them- 
selves, and take sanitary precautions. Moslems, 
who do not believe in the salutary effect of pre- 
cautions, and Jews, who, from constitutional aver- 
sion to cleanliness, will not take them, furnish the 
larger part of the victims of epidemics in such 
cities as Bagdad and Cairo, which have no ac- 
cessible refuge to which the people can flee.— 
S. S. Times. 


Protestant Syrian College, Beyroot, Syria. 
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“ Acquaint thyself with God and be at Peace.” 


My mind has been turned at seasons, of latter 
times, to those of the middle-aged, or nearing 
that time in life, who are satisfying themselves 
with living good moral lives, yet not willing to 
take up the cross, despise the shame, and follow 
their Lord and Master in the way that He re- 
quires. Surely now is the time for you to resist 
the many temptations which the enemy of all 

good is constantly laying in the way as a trap 
for the unwatchful ones; while, on the other 
hand, He who has long been waiting to be gra- 
cious, is pointing out the path to the Kingdom, 
and saying, “This is the way, walk thou in it.” 

Methinks, could I know some of your inmost 
thoughts and exercises, begotten at times by the 
Master alone, they would be something like 
this: “I am undecided ; I am almost persuaded 
to be a Christian; but something seems to say, 
‘It is time enough yet; I can do as many others 
do.” But let me say to such as these—be not 
almost, but altogether persuaded ; and He who 
hath called you will not be wanting on his part 
to do all that is needful to complete your happi- 
ness, if you are faithful to Him. To many of 
you have been given bright talents; and you 
are robbing God and the Church of the benefit 
that would be derived from them, if you were 
but willing to close in with the offers of Divine 
grace ; for then, through your faithfulness, those 
talents committed to your care, would be the 
means of gaining others, according to your 
several abilities, and thus redound to the glory 
of God; therefore let no man take your crown ; 
let not others come in and take your places 
through your unwatchfulness; and the unwel- 





“J am asking God to give me dying grace, 
that I may be willing to go,” said a girl in the 
jst stages of consumption. 

“Ah,” said the doctor, in a confidential 
ghisper, “If she had only asked a year ago for | o 
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“Age is not all decay; it is the ripening, the swelling 
f the fresh life within, that withers and bursts the 


common sense to keep her from putting off her | ¥sk.”—Gtorge McDonacp. 


yp? 


fannel shirt in mid-winter to go to a party 

Friend, eat plain, wholesome food, wear sensi- 
ble clothes, ventilate your house, be temperate, 
be prudent; in short, tie your camel, and then 
trast in God and take cheerfully the dispensa- 
tions of his providence.—E. P. Allen. 


TEN times, as I remember, have I been in 
bonds, and not only incurred the sentence of 
ptemunire with my brethren at London, but also 
have been tried for my life in the country, and 
all for a good conscience to my God; but the 
Holy Spirit never left me, but many times hath 
made me to sing in prisons, and often at the bar 
did bring fresh courage ; who by its virtue hath 
bound judges, and quite confounded envious 
witnesses, that thought to destroy the innocent ; 
but by this Holy Spirit all turned to my joy: my 
help is in it, and my comfort flows from it, and 
my daily request is to my God, that all his peo- 
ple may in all things be guided by it, that He 
forever may be worshipped in it, and his blessed 
truth may be preached through it—John Crook. 


SELECTED. 


THE TURNED LESSON. 


“T thought I knew it!” she said: 
“T thought I had learned it quite!” 
But the gentle teacher shook her head, 
With a grave, yet loving light 
In the eyes that fell on the upturned face, 
As she gave the book 
With the mark still set in the self-same place. 


“T thought I knew it!” she said, 
And a heavy tear fell down, 

As she turned away with bending head ; 
Yet not for reproof or frown, 

And not for the lesson to learn again, 
Or the play hour lost; 

It was something else that gave the pain. 


She could not have put it in words, 
But her teacher understood, 

As God understands the chirp of the birds 
In the depths of an autumn wood ; 

And a quiet touch on the reddening cheek 
Was quite enough ; 

No need to question, no need to speak. 


Then the gentle voice was heard, 
“Now, I will try you again,” 

And the lesson was mastered, every word : 
Was it not worth the pain ? 

Was it not kinder the task to turn 
Than to let it pass 

As a lost, lost leaf that she did not learn? 


Ts it not often so, 
That we only learn in part, 

And the Master’s testing-time may show 
That it was not quite “by heart ?” 

Then He gives, in His wise and patient grace, 
The lesson again, 

With the mark still set in the self-same place. 


Only stay by His side 
Till the page is really known ; 

It may be we failed because we tried 
To learn it all alone. 

And now that He would not let us lose 
One lesson of love 

(For He knows the loss), can we refuse? 


Then let our hearts be still, 
Though our task be turned to-day. 
O! let Him teach us what He will, 
In His most gracious way, 
Till, sitting only at Jesus’ feet, 
As we learn each line, 
The herdest is found all clear and sweet. 
—Good Words. 


THE ripe in years are fain to turn 
With fondness to the shadowy past, 
Where lie, in memory’s well-filled urn, 
Treasures that vanished years out-last. 


Tis wise. Of long-gone days well-spent 
The record must be rich indeed ; 

Call it not dotage, if, content, 
That record o’er and o’er they read. 


What pleasure yieldeth it to Age 
Life’s faded pageants to recall ? 

To linger by the empty stage, 
The drama done and silent all ? 


Calm, reverend Age! Speak thou, and say 
Why, backward o’er life’s rugged track 

In thoughtful hours thou lov’st to stray, 
While memory brings the by-gone back? 


Dost ask why to the Past I turn? 
Dost say, ’tis naught; a vanished dream ; 
A fire long quenched, no more to burn ; 
An empty fount; a dried-up stream ? 


Nay, nay. Not wisely hast thou thought ; 
The Past still is, must ever be; 

Its lessons, all divinely taught, 
Are life and truth and joy to me. 


What though, to sense, the Past is past? 
Its pageants gone to come no more? 
Long as the soul itself shall last 
That soul shall live it o’er and o’er. 


Age, that through lingering years hath striven, 
Hath climbed at last the hight sublime, 

Whence with keen, undimmed eye ’tis given 
To scan the whole wide field of time. 


What though ’tis threescore years and ten 
Since childhood’s gladsome sunlight lay 

On all things round me, radiant then 
With glories that have past away ? 


What though hot youth, whose throbbing breast 
Swelled with full life and hope and strength, 
With purpose high, that knew no rest 
Till grasped should be its prize at length, 


Grew calmer with the fleeting years, 
Thought graver thoughts, its passions stilled ; 
Met manhood’s wrestlings, strifes, and tears, 
Ere its fond hopes were half fulfilled ? 


’Tis thus that on, from change to change, 
The current of this being flows 

Through scenes and transformations strange ; 
Nor loses aught, but richer grows. 


Childhood’s bright dream, Youth’s waking power, 
Manhood’s brave strength and noble deeds, 
Had each its lesson ; each its hour 
To teach what loftiest wisdom feeds. 


O, wondrous soul, by God endowed 
With power to learn and power to keep, 
Within thy hidden depths to crowd 
Secrets that only seem to sleep! 


Oft in the gathering twilight, when, 
Lit on her brow the favorite star, 
Eve woos me from the haunts of men, 

Life’s jarring clamors left afar, 


Those secrets wake and stand revealed ; 
Lo! from the deeply buried years, 

Come shapes of things that slept concealed, 
Of thoughts and deeds, of smiles and tears. 


And so, well-pleased, I drink once more 
At the sweet fountains of the Past; 
Again, and yet again, live o’er 
The joys that hasted by too fast. 


Once more a happy child I stand 
Beside my gentle mother’s knee; 

Gaze in her face, and feel her hand 
Laid on my head all tenderly. 


Afresh I know the blissful thrill 

Of youthful love within my breast ; 
I see a bride beside me still, 

And lip to lip is warmly pressed. 


All Nature round me smiles again ; 
Nature, though changeful, ever young; 
My heart now greets her e’en as when 
A boy I roved dear haunts among. 


The Blackbird and the Throstle sing 
With waking Spring-time jocund lays, 

Till woods and fields and mountains ring 
With music, as in olden days. 


This heart still leaps at thought of bowers, 
With rose and jasmine thick o’erhung. 

Where, ’neath the Summer moon, the hours 
Seemed minutes, while we talked and sung. 


And ye, O friends of manhood’s prime, 
The men of strength, the wise, the good, 

With whom to stand was joy sublime, 
When battling for the right ye stood ; 


I see ye still, with banner high, 
Press where the conflict rages most ; 
Unflinching e’en though called to die 
For God and Truth; yourselves a host ! 


E’en ye, dark days of pain and grief, 

When Hope’s bright stars were lost in gloom; 
Nor night, nor morn, could bring relief, 

And life seemed cheerless as the tomb! 


Ye, in dim distance now recalled, 

Bring chastened pleasure, while I see 
Clouds that, in passing o’er, appalled, 

Spanned with the bow of love, for me! 
If Age be childhood back returned, 

Let childhood’s pleasures bloom anew; 
Rekindled be the lights that burned 

When life was fresh with morning dew. 
Oh! deem not Age, with wisdom, drear ; 

See! Glories drape the sinking sun, 
Pledge of a morrow bright and clear! 

Of new, Eternal rourH begun. 


Newark, N. J. 


For “ Tue Frienp ” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 135. 


[A friend in England, who has found the oc- 
currences recorded in “ The Friend,” under the 
heading of “ Incidents and Reflections,” inter- 
esting and instructive to him, sends us the fol- 
lowing, under, as he says, something of the 
feeling : “Gather up+the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.” We willingly add his 
communication to the series. } 


In conversation with an esteemed member of 
the Wesleyan body in this place [Bentham, near 
Lancaster, England] he narrated the following, 
which occurred early on in life, speaking of a 
time when both he and his wife were kept pecu- 
liarly happy in the Lord and in each other. 
Peculiar, for this happened when, for fourteen 
weeks his wages had never been more than 
eleven shillings per week, for four out of the 
fourteen, five, and once as low as three shillings 
and a penny! Under such circumstances it was 
not to be wondered at, that the ever watchful 
enemy was busy with his darts, endeavoring to 
mar their happiness, which was truly wonderful, 
insinuating that his wife and children (five I 
think) would come to want bread. Of himself 
in this respect he felt to have no care, being in- 
wardly satisfied with the goodness of the Lord. 

Of this period he remarked, they had found 
the old adage false which says, “ When poverty 
comes in at the door love flies out at the win- 
dow,” for great at this time was their love to 
each other, each striving to strengthen the 
other’s trust and confidence in the Lord. 

His great fear at this time was lest he should 
run into debt, saying in his heart, “Oh Lord, 
thou knowest I cannot face others in thy work 
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and be in debt. On one of these occasions he 
took his Bible into his bedroom, and, casually 
opening it, found it open at the 37th Psalm, 
which he began to read. At the third verse he 
stopped, saying to himself, “ why that is for me,” 
whereupon, with his finger upon the verse, 
“Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou 
dwell in the land and verily thou shalt be fed,” 
he pleaded with the Lord that He would be 
pleased graciously to fulfil his blessed promise, 
and was enabled to go down stairs resting in the 
Lord’s promise. The very next post brought 
him a letter from a distant acquaintance, which 
concluded by saying that he enclosed a post- 
office order for ten shillings. He did not know 
why he should feel thus inclined to send him it, 
but finished his letter with: “ Trust in the Lord 
and do good, so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

About this time, one of their “local preach- 
ers,” in speaking of the women going to the 
sepulchre, particularly dwelt upon their anxiety 
as to “who shall roll us away the stone;” and 
said, that in life similar things occur, and that 
the stone which for us is too hes ivy to roll away 
the Lord condescends to move out of our way. 

In going from this meeting, both he and his 
wife, he said, “laughed for joy,” saying it was 
ext actly suited to their condition. These things 
have given him an abiding trust and confidence 
in the Lord and in the sure guidance of his 
Spirit. 

en 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


“The Memory of the Just is Blessed.” 


The memorials of our beloved friend Abigail 
W. Hall, being concluded, one of her early 
Westtown pupils desires to express her thanks 
for their publication in THe FrrenpD; also a 
little testimony to the comfort, instruction and 
encouragement derived from their perusal; be- 
lieving that the savor of her sweet spirit will 
long remain to refresh many hearts, and 
strengthen them in an earnest endeavor to 
follow her as she followed Christ. 

The remembrance of her loveliness at West- 
town is always fresh in the mind of the writer, 
who greatly enjoyed her loving care and in- 
struction ; while her example of sweet humility, 
compassion and steadfast uprightness in all her 
required duties among the children, have ren- 
dered her name and memory like precious 

“ointment poured forth.” 

And, as we have followed, through the pages 
of her journal, the account of her many conflicts 
and deep provings, her close walking with her 
Lord, and her gratitude for the Light of his 
countenance, we have been stimulated to press 
on, through discouragements, known only to 
the all-seeing One; if so, at last the glorious 
rest may be attained, which is now abundantly 
hers. R. E. B. 

Puia., Seventh Month 31st, 1887. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Tialian Emigration.—A large Italian emigra- 
tion has for years been pouring into the southern 
parts of South America—South Brazil, the Ar- 
gentine Republic, &c., and it is estimated that 
the number of persons residing there of Italian 


origin, is not less than 750,000. The home 
country retains an interest in its expatriated 
children, and a yearly appropriation is made 
by the Italian Government for the maintenance 
among them of schools and other institutions. 

Physiology of the Skin.—Recently, at the 
clinic of Prof. Thiersch, in Leipsic, a negro was 


being treated for an ulcerous affection of the 
thigh. In the course of the treatment it was 
found necessary to replace portions of the skin 
with others taken from parts of his own body, 
as well as one or two white persons. These 
latter pieces gradually grew darker in color, 
and finally as black as the patient’s own skin. 
This singular fact led to an experiment being 
made of transposing portions of black skin on a 
white patient, and it was found that after a few 
weeks these began to grow pale. In less than 
fourteen weeks, they had, in fact, grown so 
white as not to be distinguishable from the 
patient’s natural skin. Dr. Karg, assistant of 
Prof. Thiersch, has since made extensive experi- 
ments and microscopic examinations of these 
phenomena, and is about to publish the results 
for the purpose of throwing some new light on 
the coloring and reproductive processes of the 
skin.— American Register, Paris. 


Unhealthy Climate—A French engineer who 
recently returned from Panama, stated in an 
address before the American Society of Civil 
Engineers that 60 per cent. of the common 
laborers employed on the Panama canal die 
each year. The percentage of white men that 
perish each year was stated at 80. 


Use of a Microscope.—One of the uses to 
which the microscope has been put was during 
the Franco-Prussian war. It was easy enough 
to get out of Paris, by balloons, but very diffi- 
cult to get back. Well, those who went out 
and who wished to communicate with their 
friends in the city took carrier pigeons with 
them. In London and elsewhere these people 
had their letters printed on a large sheet. This 
was photographed and reduced to one inch 
square. Then the reduced size, on collodium 
film, was rolled out and put into a crow’s quill 
and the quill was tied to the mid-feather of the 
pigeon’s tail. Then the bird was sent flying 
home to Paris. The film was unrolled and the 
letters deciphered under a microscope. Several 
hundred different messages would be sent on one 
of these pieces, which were afterwards copied and 
sent to those to whom they were addressed.—WN. 


Y. Mail and Express. 


Growing on Ice—A curious geological phe- 
nomenon exists in the vicinity of Behring’s 
Strait. At Elephant Point, Kotzbue Sound, a 
ridge two miles wide and 250 feet high seems to 
be a vast mass of ice, thinly covered with clay 
and vegetable mould. In this soil, birches, al- 
ders, and berry bearing plants grow luxuriantly, 
with the stratum of perpetual ice, as the under- 
lying rock, within less than a foot from their 
roots. 

An Electrical Rat-trap—A piece of meat is 
fastened to one pole of a dynamo machine, 
which can only be reached by the rat standing 
on a plate which is connected with the other 
poles. It is said that every attempt of a rat to 
obtain the meat has resulted in its own death. 


An Electrical Accident.—In a dyeing estab- 
lishment near Chicago a man was cleaning a 
flannel gown in a tub of benzine, fully 100 feet 
removed from a flame of any kind. He was 
simply rubbing the garment with his bare 
hands, when, as he describes it, “suddenly the 
whole tubful of stuff went up in a blaze,” and 
he escaped death or serious injury only by an 
instinctive and instantaneous backward leap. 
The friction caused by handling the flannel 
generated electricity, which ignited the vapors 
arising from the benzine. This, the editor says, 
is in its details the first instance of the kind 


which has yet come to our knowledge, and the 
fire having been quickly extinguished by the 
employés, would probably never have been re 
ported had not one of them casually mentioned 
it. 

Resisting Power of Snow.—Some experiments 
on the resistance offered by a bank of snow toa 
rifle bullet were made recently at Ottawa, b 
Col. White, which were most interesting. t 
was found that the Martini bullets fired into a 
bank of well packed snow were completely 
spent after traversing a distance of not more 
than four feet. Snider bullets in hard packed 
snow mixed with ice, but not hard enough to 
prevent digging into it with a sheet iron shovel, 
did not penetrate more than about four feet; in 
perfectly dry snow packed by natural drift, but 

vapable of being easily crushed in the hand, a 
bullet penetrated about four feet, and in loose, 
drifted, dry snow, less than seven feet, though 
fired from points only 20 or 30 yards distant.— 
The American. 


Milk in Siberia—In winter-time the milk 
goes to the buyer in a chunk instead of a quart. 
The people in Siberia buy their milk frozen; 
and for convenience _ is allowed to freeze about 
a stick, which comes as a handle to carry it by. 
The milkman leaves one chunk or two chunks, 
as the case may be, at the houses of his custom- 
ers. The children in Irkutsk, instead of crying 
for a drink of milk, ery for a bite of milk. The 
people there, in the winter-time, do not say, “ Be 
careful not to spill the milk,” but, “ Be careful 
not to break the milk.” Broken milk is better 
than spilled milk, though, because there is an 
opportunity to save the pieces. A quart of 
frozen milk on a stick is a formidable weapon 
in the hand of an angry man or boy, as it is pos 
sible to knock a person down with it. Irkutsk 
people hang their milk on hooks instead of put- 
ting it in pans, though, of course, when warm 
spring weather comes on, they have to use the 
pans or pails as the milk begins to melt and 
drop down the hooks. 


Nightshades, or bitter-sweets. There are two 
of these, one with black and the other with red 
berries. The plants being found about our houses 
and the berries of bright colors, and thus attrac- 
tive to children, there is considerable danger 
from these plants, and they should be plucked 
up by the careful farmer while the fruit is yet 
green. 


Extraordinary Powers in the Feeble-minded— 
It is a strange but well known fact that in many 
persons who are idiotic or but little removed 
from the mental condition of idiots, certain 
powers of the inind may be developed to an ex- 
traordinary degree. 

Remarkable | precocity in the power of arith- 
metical calculations is frequently combined with 
a positive e deficiency in other directions. In in- 
stitutions devoted to the care of feeble-minded 
children such examples are nearly always pres 
ent. Deficient in some faculties, others are de 
veloped to excess. Some such can carve and 
draw with great skill. Extraordinary memory 
is often met with, associated with very great 
defect of reasoning. One boy, in reading Gib- 
bon’s “Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
skipped a line on the third page at his first pe 
rusal, Ever after, when reciting from memory 
the stately periods of Gibbon, he would, on 
coming to the third page, skip the line and re 
trace his steps, just as when he first recommitted 
the passage to memory.—Medical and Surgical 
Reporter. 
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Items. 


—The Gambrell Murder in Mississippi—On the 
night of the 5th of Fifth Month last, R. D. Gam- 
prell, editor of a prohibition paper in Jackson, 
Mississippi, was shot by J. I. Hamilton, a State 
Senator from an adjoining county. Gambrell had 
been active in promoting the success of a local 
option movement, and subsequently in enforcing 

e law; of which Hamilton was one of the most 
determined opponents. He had also protested 
against the re-election of Hamilton to the Senate, 
charging him with corruption. He was waylaid 
and murdered in the night as he was returning 
fom the depot to his home. The case has been 
argued before the Chancellor, and after a trial of 
axteen days, Hamilton has been committed to jail 
ip await the action of the grand jury. 

A writer from that State says in The Independent, 
Mississippi has cause to be very sensitive as to her 
reputation for law and order. Within the past two 
years some of the most shameful murders on record 
have been committed within her borders, and thus 
far, not one man of any prominence has been 
punished. Within a radius of twenty miles from 
our capital, during the past sixty days, five assas- 
sinations have occurred. The good people of the 
State think it time to call a halt, and they seem re- 
solved upon an earnest prosecution of offenders. 


—Anglican Mission to the Nestorians of Persia.— 
The “Church of England” has sent out mission- 
aries to labor among the Nestorians of Persia. Ina 
catechism prepared for their use, occurs the prayer 
to the Virgin Mary: ‘‘ We venerate Thee, O Mother 
of God, because of Thee Christ was born. Pray for 
us sinners.” A Nestorian scholar, writing to a fel- 
low-countryman in America, as quoted in Zhe Jnde- 
pendent says: “In regard to the Episcopalians, so 
far they do not seem to prosper greatly. Their doc- 
trine of ‘Mary the Mother of God’ is perplexing 
their would-be followers. In short, our people are 
not pleased with their ritual or practice. It is only 
another form of Papacy, in name Episcopacy.” 


— Arbitration Movement.— The British Friend 
states that 82 members of the House of Commons 
have signed a memorial to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States asking them to take the 
necessary steps for concluding a treaty with the 
British Government, which shall stipulate that any 
differences or disputes arising between the two 
Governments, which cannot be adjusted by diplo- 
matic agency, shall be referred to arbitration ; and 
promising, in the event of such a proposal ema- 
nating from Congress, to use their best influence to 
ensure its acceptance by the Government of Great 
Britain. 


—Fanaticism or Imposture.—The Western Chris- 
tian Advocate mentions a strange delusion that has 
developed in Cincinnati, commencing about two 
years ago. The leading characters are a woman 
named Martin, who claims to be God the Father, 
and her sister, Brooke, who claims to be a second 
incarnation of Jesus Christ. About 40 followers 
have gathered about them. Some of these, who 
were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
have been, in consequence, expelled from connection 
with that body. 


—Revival of Roman Catholicism in Mexico.—There 
issaid to be a reaction in Mexico in favor of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which is evidenced by the 
repairing of the places of worship, the establish- 
ment of schools under the care of the clergy, and 
the increase in pilgrimages to sacred shrines. 


— Use of Beer.—The claim that the use of beer 
will diminish drunkenness and largely take the 
place of spirits, is not borne out by Parliamentary 
report in Belgium. This report says intemperance 
Is spreading fearfully in the kingdom. Next to 
Bavaria, Belgium has the reputation of being the 
country where most beer is consumed, the amount 
per year being 240 liters, or over fifty-two gallons 
perhead. It also comes next to Russia and Den- 
mark in the consumption of spirits. 


—Indian Members of the Society of Friends.—The 
eport of the Associated Executive Committee of 
Friends on Indian Affairs states, that there are in 
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the Indian Territory two Monthly Meetings com- 
posed almost wholly of Indian members, whose 
number exceeds 250. 
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In a late number of The Episcopal Recorder 
there was a communication from Josiah W. 
Leeds, giving the result of an effort to prevent 
the exhibition in the windows of cigar shops, 
and the circulation in cigarette boxes, of inde- 
cent photographs. The Magistrate before whom 
the case was heard, accepted the statement of 
the tobacco-dealer’s counsel, that the pictures did 
not contain anything worse than could be wit- 
nessed on the stage of a theatre, and that the 
majority of them represented actresses in their 
stage attire ; and he therefore dismissed the com- 
plaint ! 

It is a very unsatisfactory kind of reasoning, 
that because one evil, or violation of law and of 
decency exists and is unpunished, therefore the 
law must not be enforced against other offences. 
Certainly the hands of the magistrates need to be 
strengthened by the force of a public opinion 
which will clearly and unhesitatingly condemn 
all exhibitions, whether theatrical or pictorial, 
which are corrupting in their character. In- 
stead of excusing the man who distributes such 
indecent pictures among his customers, because 
the living objects on the stage are equally de- 
filing; this fact only furnishes an additional 
reason for striking a blow at the greater evil. 
As The Episcopal Recorder remarks, editorially, 
the excuse of the magistrate “ is very bad for the 
theatre.” 

That paper further remarks, that those who 
do not frequent theatres may escape their con- 
taminations, but such pictures are thrust in the 
way of the innocent, who are going about their 
proper business, and who are thus confronted 
with temptations. It says: “ It is this feature of 
the case which makes it appeal so strongly to all. 
It is useless to advocate purity, if nothing can be 
done to protect the public highways from inde- 
cencies.” 

We have before expressed our unity with our 
friend Josiah W. Leeds, in his self-sacrificing 
efforts to enforce the laws against vice and im- 
morality ; and we trust his labors will meet with 
the active sympathy of the lovers of virtue, and 
with the approval of that Higher Power, with- 
out whose prompting and whose aid, no good can 
be expected. ; 


A book has recently been published, written 
by a minister of the Church of England, entitled, 
“A Philosophical History of the Church,” in 
which the following paragraph occurs: 


If some catastrophe, such as that cruel feast of 
the dying Idumean, should destroy the entire epis- 
copate to a man, the Church would have heard its 
death-knell in the voice that earried the news; not 
all the priests, deacons, and laymen in the world 
could make a single humble deacon, much less a 
successor to the high seat of an apostle. 

The author might have gone further, and said 
truly, that “ not all the priests, deacons and lay- 
men in the world,” and he might have added 
bishops also, can make a true minister of the 
Gospel. That is the prerogative of Christ him- 
self, who giveth gifts to his Church as He sees 
right — “some apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the min- 


istry,” &e. All that the Church can do is to 
recognize the gift, when it has been bestowed, 
and open the way for the proper exercise of it. 

It seems to us a very contracted notion, and 
one inconsistent with the tenor of the Gospel, to 
suppose the intervention of any man or set of 
men to be necessary for the reception of Heav- 
enly gifts; either those designed for the salva- 
tion of the person receiving them, or those in- 
tended to be used for the good of others. 

To suppose, as this author evidently does, that 
the destruction of a class of church officers would 
prevent the raising up of others who could per- 
form all those services which may be needed in 
the church, is, in our view, improperly to limit 
the power of Christ, and in measure to substitute 
a human for a Divine Government in spiritual 
affairs. 


The present number commences the 61st 
volume of THe Frienp. Its conductors have 
been encouraged to continue their labors, by the 
words of approval which have been received 
from different sections of our Society; and by 
the substantial evidence of appreciation furnished 
by the list of subscribers. 

In the changes which are constantly taking 
place, some of its readers have been removed by 
death ; and it is desirable that their places should 
be taken by others. Being well satisfied them- 
selves that the weekly introduction into the 
families of Friends of such a journal, is attended 
with many benefits, the Contributors suggest to 
their subscribers, that they should call the atten- 
tion of others, especially of those newly settled 
in life, to the advantages which may result to 
them, from becoming subscribersto Tor FrRrEND. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—The public debt statement for 
Seventh Month shows a reduction of $4,844,894. Total 
sash in the Treasury, $456,304,361. 

The Empress of Japan expects to visit the United 
States in Tenth Month. She will land in San Fran- 
cisco, come East by way of Salt Lake, Omaha and 
Chicago, and return in two months by the southern 
route. 

Four hundred and eighty-eight thousand one hun- 
dred and sixteen immigrants entered the United States 
through the six principal ports during the fiscal year 
ending Sixth Month 80th, 1887. Great Britain and 
Ireland furnished the largest number, Germany coming 
second, and Sweden and Norway third. 

A syndicate of Philadelphia capitalists, among them 
Wharton Barker, has, it is stated, obtained from the 
Chinese Government a decree granting them absolute 
control throughout the empire of a telephone system 
which they propose to establish. 

The Board of Health of this city has adopted a reso- 
lution declaring the use in articles of food or drink of 
chrome yellow and forty-five other coloring matters, 
specified, together with all colors not mentioned con- 
taining, or liable to contain, appreciable quantities of 
arsenic, antimony, mercury, lead, copper, tin, zine, 
barium, cobalt, nickel, cadmium or bismuth, a nuisance 
detrimental to public health. The Board directed the 
Health Officer to prosecute persons using the colors in 
food or drink. The sale of unripe, decayed or stale 
fruit or vegetables for human consumption was also 
declared a nuisance, directions for the abatement of 
which were given. 

At Salt Lake City, George Peters, U. S. Attorney 
for Utah, has filed suit against the trustees and mana- 
gers of the Mormon Church, on behalf of the United 
States, ‘to disincorporate the said Church and wind 
up its business.” The petition alleges that the pro- 
perty is valued at $3,000,000; $2,000,000 in real estate 
and $1,000,000 personal property. It sets forth the 
law of Congress prohibiting any Church from owning 
more than $50,000 worth of property, and the sections 
of the Edmunds-Tucker law of 1887, providing for the 
disincorporation of the Church of Latter Day Saints 
by proceedings as here instituted, and escheating its 
property to the United States for the benefit of the 
common school funds of this Territory. The petition 
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asks the appointment of a receiver, and that all books, 
papers, &c., belonging to the Church be turned over to 
himn, together with all deeds, notes and property of 
every description. The Court set Ninth Mo. 15th for 
the hearing of the petition. 

A large traffic was done by the St. Louis horse and 
cable cars, especially the latter, during the heated 
spell. The running motion of the cars rendered the 
temperature quite in contrast to that elsewhere about 
town, and the increased patronage was mainly on this 
account. Many of the riders made the round trip (for 
which a reduction in fare was made), while others re- 
tained their seats for two and sometimes three circuits 
of the route. The Democrat, which notes that about 
one-fifth of the riders were children under seven years 
of age, says that at almost every street corner crowds 
were to be found unable to obtain even standing room, 
and that the number of passengers carried would have 
been upwards of fifty per cent. greater had there been 
more cars at hand. 

Ex-Governor Brown of Tennessee, who has recently 
visited Texas, brings the affecting intelligence that 
many of the cow-boys of the last named State, will vote 
for Prohibition on the 4th instant. They desire that 
the temptation to strong drink may be out of their way, 
and the money expended for it may be put to uses 
more profitable to them. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 485, 
which was 206 less than during the previous week, 
and 96 more than during the corresponding period 
last year. Of the foregoing 256 were males and 229 
females: 153 were under one year of age: 71 died of 
cholera infantum ; 51 of consumption ; 28 of marasmus; 
24 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 16 of 
paralysis; 14 of congestion of the brain; 14 of sun- 
stroke; 14 inflammation of the brain; 14 of typhoid 
fever, and 14 of inflammation of the lungs. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 109}; 4’s, 1273; currency 
6’s, 122 a 132. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners at 10% cts. for 
middling uplands—a decline of }c. per pound. 

Refined sugar was active and firm. Wholesale prices 
were 64 a 63-16c. for powdered, 6c. for granulated, 
5fc. for erystal A, and 5c. for confectioners’ A. 

Feed was in moderate supply and steady, but the 
market ruled quiet. Quotations: Sales of 1 car fancy 
winter bran, at $16.25 per ton; Bran, winter, choice 
and fancy, $i6 a $16.25; do. do., fair to prime, $15.25 
a $15.75; bran, spring, $14.50 a $15. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was dull and weak. Sales 
of 125 barrels Pennsylvania, roller straight, at $4.20; 
250 barrels Ohio straight, at $4.25; 375 barrels winter 
patent, at $4.50 a $4.65; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, 
at $4, and 500 barrels do. patent, at $4.60 a $4.75. 
Rye flour was steady at $2.60 a $2.75 per barrel for fair 
to choice. 

Grain.—Wheat has declined the past week—No. 2 
red closing at 78} a 783 cts. No. 2 mixed corn closed 
at 483 2 50cts. No.2 white oats closed at 37} a 384 cts. 

Beef cattle were $c. higher, at 34 a 53 cts. 

Sheep closed dull and 3c. lower, at 2 a 4} cts. 

Lambs declined }c. and closed at 3} a 7} cts. 

Hogs were dull at 7} a 7; cts. 

Forr1GN.—Lord Salisbury, speaking at Norwich on 
the 28th ult., warned the Conservative party to pre- 
pare for a possible dissolution of Parliament. He said 
that Parliament had often met with an early termina- 
tion when its life seemed unendangered, and that the 
Conservative party must organize to instruct the peo- 
ple against the deception of the separatist apostles, who 
were only too numerous. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in an interview with a rep- 
resentative of the Dublin Freeman, said he was much 
impressed with the earnest sympathy for Irish au- 
tonomy in the colonies and America. He returns to 
England with his autonomist convictions deepened and 
intensified, and rejoices in the indications of the steady 
and rapid growth of British opinion in favor of Home 
Rule. 

The new Panama Canal loan was issued on the 26th 
ult. It caused the Bourse to close heavy, Panama 
Canal shares, though artificially sustained, fell 10 
francs. Only two-thirds of the loan was subscribed. 
De Lesseps told a reporter that the amount realized 
would “suffice for the present.” 

The Spanish Government has abolished the Cuban 
and Porto Rican export duties on sugar, spirits and 
honey. 

The Italian Government has accepted England’s 
offer to mediate between Italy and Abyssinia. 

The Porte has decided to reopen the negotiations 
with England direct for the settlement of the Egyptian 
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question. His object is that the negotiations shall 





proceed without the other Powers being consulted. 





THE FRIEND. 


Augustin Depretis, President of the Italian Council, 
and Minister of the Interior, died at Stradella on the 
29th ultimo. 

The report is confirmed that Russians are fostering 
the Republican movement in Bulgaria to increase the 
anxieties of the Bulgarian Government. 

Katkoff, editor of the Moscow Gazette, died in that 
city on the Ist instant. He had been the most in- 
fluential subject of the Czar of his day. 

A commission has been appointed to inquire into 
the rights of foreign companies owning land or works 
in Russia. The attention of the commission will be 
specially directed to companies owning factories in the 
western provinces. It is expected that the commission, 
acting in pursuance of the ukase of Third Month 26th, 
will recommend that factories be closed or transferred 
to Russian subjects. 

The city of Peshawur, in the northwestern part of 
India, in the Punjab, is infected with cholera of the 
worst type. Three hundred deaths from the disease 
occurred during the month. 

Dr. Dawson, having charge of one of the parties 
sent out by the Dominion Government last spring to 
survey the boundary between the Northwest Territory 
and Alaska, has written from the Yukon District to 
the Canadian Customs Minister, strongly advising the 
establishment of custom houses, as the district is likely 
to become thickly settled, on account of its great 
mineral deposits. “Settlers on both sides of the boun- 
dary are at present enjoying unrestricted free-trade.” 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Samuel P. Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Josiah L. Haines, Philada., $6, being $2 each for 
himself, and for Amy Middleton and Jacob M. Bunt- 
ing, N. J., vol. 61; from Susan Brinton, Pa., per Wil- 
liam Still, $2, vol. 61; for Martha R. Comfort and 
Henrietta Haines, N. J., $2 each, vol. 61; from Milton 
Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Rebecca 8S. Troth, N.J., 
$2, vol. 61; from Thomas P. Douglas, Fla., $4.20, vols. 
60 and 61; from Mary Ann Spencer, Del., per Dr. W. 
H. Corse, $2, vol. 61; from Mary V. Eavenson, Pa., 
$2, vol. 61; from Mary J. Stokes, N.J., $2, vol. 61; for 
William M. Winner, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Seth 
Shaw, Agent, O., $28, being $2 each for himself, John 
Lipsey, Nathan M. Blackburn, Hannah Blackburn, 
Daniel Blackburn, Charles Blackburn, Job Huestis, 
Sarah J. Cadwalader, Barak Ashton, Benjamin Harri- 
son, Rachel Cope, Abner Allman, Christiana Kirk, and 
Theophilus Morlan, vol. 61; from Isaac P. Wilbur, 
Agent, Mass., $14, being $2 each for himself, Daniel 
Ricketson, Elizabeth H. Eddy, James H. Tucker, Job 
8. Gidley, and Mary Booth, Mass., and Mary A. Gard- 
ner, R. L., vol. 61; from Isaac Heacock, Pa., $2, vol. 
61; from James W. Oliver, Mass., $6, being $2 each 
for himself, Mary Page, and Owen Dame, vol. 61; from 
Joel Bean, Cal., $2, vol. 61; from Anna W. Hooton, 
N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Henry R. Woodward, N. J., 
$2, vol. 61; from Lydia Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from 
Reuben Battin, Agent, Pa., $18, being $2 each for him- 
self, to No. 10, vol. 62, and for Joseph McCarty, Job 
McCarty, John 8. Brown, Abel McCarty, George Schill, 
Theodore Hess, Charles F. Hess, and John Pardo, vol. 
61; from George Brinton, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Samuel 
C. Gilbert, Pa., $10, being $2 each for Sarah A. Gilbert, 
Joshua Cope, Mary M. Price, Albert Cope, and Dillon 
Gibbons, vol. 61; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2, vol. 
61; from Henry C. Welty, Kans., $2, vol. 61; from 
Edward Bailey, Atlantic City, $2, vol. 61; from Au- 
gusta A. Comfort, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from Sarah B. 
De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Alice H. Carter, N.J., 
$4, being $2 each for herself and for Sarah Ellen 
Carter, O., vol. 61; from Mary W. Kirkbride, Philada., 
$6, being $2 each for herself, and for Mary B. Kirk- 
bride and Anne B. Pitfield, N. J., vol. 61; from Jacob 
Parvin, Pa., $4, being $2 each for himself, to No. 8, 
vol. 62, and for John S. Pearson, vol. 61; from Sarah 
and Sidney Garrigues, Pa., $2 each, vol. 61; for Daniel 
Packer and Amos Thorp, N. J., and Ann Smallwood, 
Pa., $2 each, vol. 61; from Dr. Samuel N. Troth, 
Philada., $2, vol. 61, and for Henry H. Troth, Neb., 
$2, vol. 61; from Lindley H. Bedell, Philada., $2, vol. 
61; from Walter L. Moore, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
Joseph B. Matlack, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Ann 
W. Fry, Philada., $16, being $2 each for herself, 
Elizabeth Woolman, William D. Hartz, and Mary K. 
Jackson, Philada., Margaret E. Lee, and Dr. George 
Wright, Pa., and Susanna R. Leeds and Charles W. 
Leeds, N. J., vol. 61; from John Woolman, Philada., 
$2, vol. 61; for Elizabeth Wright, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Truman Forsythe, W. Town, $2, vol. 61; from 
John W. Biddle, Philada., $10, being $2 each for him- 
self, 2 copies, and for William Biddle, Jr., and Joseph 
J, Walton, Philada., and Clarkson Sheppard, Pa., vol. 


61; from John E. Carter, Gtn., $10, being $2 each for 
himself, Shelter for Colored Orphans and Elizabeth 
Thornton, Philada, Rebecca 8S, Conard, Pa., and Benja- 
min K. Hiatt, Ind., vol. 61; from Oliver W. Co 

$2, vol. 61; from Joseph L. Bailey, Pa., $10, being $2 
each for himself, Joseph Bailey, Sarah Bailey, Frank. 
lin G. Swavely, and Comly B. Shoemaker, vol. 61. 
from Elizabeth D. Meredith, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from 
Elhanan Zook, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Sarah E. Ey 

N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Edmund 8. Fowler, Agent, 0, 
$7, being $2 each for Stephen Hobson, Thomas Hobson, 
and Edwin Hollingsworth, vol. 61, and $1 for Jonathan 
Dean, to No. 27, vol. 61; from Dr. George Thom 
Pa., $6, being $2 each for himself, to No. 24, vol. 62, 
for J. Preston Thomas, to No. 23, vol. 62, and for 
Charles T. Thomas, vol. 61; from Sarah L. North 
Philada., $2, vol. 61; from J. Elwood Hancock, N, J,, 
$2, vol. 61; from Anna Pickering, Philada., $2, vol. 61; 
from Joseph W. Gardiner, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
William Bishop, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from M. Pan 

Pa., $2, vol. 61; from James M. Rote, Pa., $2, vol. 61; 
from Thomas Perry, Agent, R. I, $20, being $2 each 
for Anna A. Foster, George Foster, George C. Foster, 
John W. Foster, John Barclay Foster, Ann Perry, 
Charles Perry, Jr., Arthur Perry, and Lydia F, 
Nichols, R. I., and Amy K. Sheffield, Conn., vol. 61; 
from Robert Shoemaker, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
George W. Brown, Philada., 32, vol. 61; from Jacob 
Edge, Pa., $10, being $2 each for. Rebecca V. Pugh, 
Caroline Ash, Mary Mendenhall, Joseph Harrison, 
and Abram 8. Ashbridge, vol. 61; from Joseph Wing, 
Mass., $2, vol. 61 ; for Samuel Biddle, Philada., $2, vol, 
61; from Asa Garretson, Agent O., $14, being $2 each 
for himself, Elizabeth Wilson, J. J. H. Taber, Joseph 
W. Doudna, Jonathan T. Scofield, Elizabeth Bailey, and 
Ann Williams, vol. 61; from John M. Sheppard, Pa, 
$2, vol. 61; from George W. Thorp, Fkfd., $2, vol. 61; 
from Samuel Allen, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Joshua 
T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $80, being $2 each for Gilbert 
Cope, Albert L. Entrikin, T. Clarkson Eldridge, Joseph 
P. Eldridge, Jane Gibbons, Sarah D. Gray, Thomas C, 
Hogue, E. Malin Hoopes, Ralston R. Hoopes, Edward 
H. Hall, Benjamin Hayes, Ruth P. Johnson, Rachel 
McLane, Anne T. Martin, Mary Ann Newlin, Ann 
Pratt, Charles W. Roberts, James C. Roberts, Martha 
Sankey, D. J. Scott, Joseph Scattergood, S. Emlin 
Sharples, Susan F. Sharpless, Thomas Sharpless, Enos 
E. Thatcher, Susan S. Thomas, Mary Ann Taylor, 
Eusebius H. Townsend, William P. Townsend, Phebe 
J. Walter, Charles L. Warner, Mary E. Webb, Eliza- 
beth Worth, Philena S. Yarnall, Isaac Evans, Jr, 
Marshall Fell, and Sarah A. Harry, Pa., Sarah H. 
Matson, and Thomas Thorp, Del., and Joseph E. 
Myers, Iowa, vol. 61; from Edward B. Jones, N. J,, 
$2, vol. 61; from Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., $10, 
being $2 each for himself, Hibbert D. Moore, Kirk- 
wood Moore, Harvey Murry, and Jane Ann Passmore, 
vol. 61; from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $2, vol.,61. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 

appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
WANTED 

An experienced teacher for a school under the care 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, to take 
charge upon the opening of the school in the Ninth 
Month. 

Inquiries can be addressed to JosepH TATNALL oF 
Mary W. CuILp, Wilmington, Delaware. 





WANTED 
Teachers for the Adelphi School, Principal and 
Assistant, to enter upon duty at opening of school 
Ninth Mo. Ist, 1887. Apply to 
Israel H. Johnson, 809 Spruce Street, 
Geo. S. Iutton, 22N. Front “ 
Wn. T. Elkinton, 17S. Front “ 
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Diep, at her residence in West Philadelphia, on the 
Ist of Seventh Month, 1887, Mary L. Evans, widow 
of the late Dr. Charles Evans, in the 81st year of her 
age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

——, on the 13th of Seventh Month, 1887, PHEBE 
H. Cox, daughter of the late Mahlon Chambers, aged 
45 years. She was interred on the 16th at New Gar 
den, Chester Co., Penna., a solemn meeting being held 
on the occasion, and living testimonies borne to the 
Truth as it isin Jesus. It is believed that she was et- 
abled, through the power of Divine grace and through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, to render up het 
accounts with joy, and be admitted within the -— 
gates, where the wicked cease from troubling an 
weary soul is forever at rest. 
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